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EDITOR'S NOTE. 

THE following articles constitute a con- 
troversy which was not intended 
when the first article was written, 
l>ut which spontaneously grew from week to 
week in the Saturday issues of the Dailt 
Express, and developed, as will be seen, 
« certain organic unity. Written by men 
who are amongst the foremost of the modem 
school of Irish writers, they reveal aims and 
views so original and so illustrative of the 
new movement of ideas which is observable 
in contemporary Ireland, that it was felt it 
would be interesting to bring them together 
in volume form, if only as furnishing a 
povrible chapter of Irish literary history. 

DuBLOii May, 1899. 
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What Should be the Subjects of 
National Drama ? 

UPPOSINO a writer of dramado 
genius were to appear in Ireland, 
where would he look for the 
subject of a national drama ? This question 
might serve as a test of what nationality 
really amounts to in Ireland^ a some- 
what trying one, perhaps, yet it is scarcely 
unfair to put the question to those 
who speak of our national literature 
with hardly less satisfaction iki the present 
than confidence in the future. Would he 
kok for it in the Irish legends, or in the 
life of the peasantry and folk-lore^ or in 
Irish history and patriotism, or in life at 
large as reflected in his own ccmsciousnese? 
There are several reasons for thinking that 
the growing hopes of something in store 
for national life in this country are likely 
to come to s<Mnething. In ihe great coun- 
tries of Europe, although literature is ap- 
parently as prosperous as erer snd is main- 
tained with a circumstance which would 
seem to ensure it eternal honour, yet the 
springs from which the modem literary 
movements hare beeo fed are probaUy dried 






up— the spriilgs of simplicity, hope, belief, 
and an absolute originality like that of 
Wordsworth, o liKvuUil as seems likely, 
the *pproacl|i^|^^iei^ fDHi^e Continent are 
to be filled with grefiti social and political 
questions and events which can hardly hare 
immediate expression in literature, it is 
quite conceivable that literature^ as it did 
once before, would migrate to a quiet country 
like Ireland, where there is no great tradi- 
tion to be upset or much social sediment 
to be stirred up, and where the spectacle 
of such changes might afford a purely intel- 
lectual impulse. More important, of course, 
and certain than any such chances from 
without is the positive feeUng of encourage- 
ment which is now; taking the place of the 
hatreds and despondencies of the past. 
We may think that the peasantry are out- 
side the reach of culture, that the gentry 
exhaust their function in contributing able 
officers to the British army» and that, 
frankly, there is nothing going on in the 
political or ecdesiastical or social life of Ire- 
land on which to rest any but the most 
sober hopes for the future, still no one can 
say that political feebleness or stagnation 

might not be actuaUy favourable to some 
original manifestation in the world of ideas. 

What Eenan says, in speaking of the Jews^ 

tliat ** a nation whose ndissum it is to revolve 

in its bosom i^iritual trutha is often weak 

polititcally," may be used with regard to 
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fluence us as thej may. The signifioaace of 
that interest in folk-lore and antiqmtieSy 
which is so siarcmg in thie ooimtzy, can hardly 
be different horn that of the writings of 
Herder and others in German literature, and 
may lie in this, that some hint is caught in 
such studies of the f<»gotten mythopooio 
secret 

As to Irish histoiy and the subjects which 
it offers — a well-known Scotch Professor once 
said that Ireland was not a nation because 
it had never had a Bums nor a Bannoekbum, 
It is, howerer, as reasonable to think that 
these glorious memories of Scottish nation- 
ali^ will form a drag on its further evolu- 
tion as that the want of a peasant poet, or 
of a recollection of having at least onoe given 
the Saxons a drubbing, will be fatal to an 
attempt to raise people above themselves in 
this country by giving expression to latent 
ideals. Ireland must exchange the patriot- 
ism which looks back for the patriotismi 
which looks forward. The Jews had thia 
kind of patriotism, and it came to something, 
and the Celtio peoples have been remarkable 
for it. The Saxon believes in the present, 
and, indeed* it belongs to him. The Bi6- 
mance nations^ from whose hold the world 
has been slipping, can hardly be expected 

just yet to give up the consolatioos of haa> 
toxy. 

In short. We need to realise in Ireland 
that a national drama or literature must 
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spring from a natire interest in life and its 
problems and a strong capacity for life 
among the peoplej If these do not, or can« 
not eocisfc^ iiiere cannot exist * national 
drama or literature. In Lond<Hi and Paris 
they seem tobeUere in theories and ** more- 
m^ntSy" and to regard ukdlyiduality as * 
noble bat "impossible" savage; and we are 
in smne danger of being absorbed into their 
erroof. Some of our disadrantages are our 
safeguards. In aU ages poets and thinkem 
have owed far less to their countries than 
iheir countries haft owed to them. 

JOHK EOUNTON. 
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A Note on National Drama. 
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A Note on National Drama. 

Mr. Yeato odded these words, as » post- 
script, to an article oo "The Poetzy and 
Stories of Miss Nora Hopper^' : — 

I bad some thocght of replying to an ar- 
ticle headed, " What should be the Sutbjecta- 
of » National Dramftf ' in /oar issae of last 
Saitovday, bob found, when I ooosidered the 
matter, that this article, which I had already: 
finished, answered the most important of 
your contriln^oz^s arguments. He said that 
"these subjects'' (andait legends) "obeti* 
nately refuse to be taken out of their old 
environment and bo tomaplanted into 1ih» 
world of modem sympathies. The proper 
mode of treating them ia a secret lost with 
the eubjecta themsdres.'' And I have given 
the example of Ibsen, whose "Peer Gynt'^ 
founded on "these subjects" la not only 
"national literature," the very thing your 
oontribator eaid it could nob be, bob the 
chief gbzy of "l^e national literature" of 
its country, and the example of Wagner, 
whose dzemae, also founded upon ''these 
eubjeots," are beooming to Germany what 
the Greek Kagedies were to Greece. 

17 
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Hie paragrapihs of his article whidi Mr. 
Teate l^ooght answerB to «igumeot8 of Sir. 
John Ilglinton's wore as foUow: — 

AH great poeta— Dante not less than 
Homer and Shakespeare— «peak to us of the 
hopes and destinies of mankind in their ful- 
ness ; because they hsire wrought their poetxj 
out of the dreams that were dreamed before 
men became so crowded upon one another, 
and'sbll^trieGriiriiieir indiifidual destinies 
sod tradefl^nChait evezy man grew linuted and 
fregmeoalSicy. If jou were* to take out of 
poeisy the personages and stories and me- 
taphozSy that fixsti it may be, yisited the 
shei^erds and hunters, who lired before men 
tilled the ground, not merely its substanoe, 
bat its ktaguage would crumble to nearly 
nothing./ IMlodem poetryf grows weary of 
using ores and orer again the personages 
and stories sod metaphors that hare eoine 
to us through Greece and Bome, or from 
Wales and Bxittany through the middle 
agesy and has found new life in the If orse 
and' German legends. William Morris's 

"Sigurd/' if it is SB fine as it seemed to me 

• 

some years ago^ may yet influeipe the im- 
agination of Europe, and Henrik Ibsen's 
^'Peer Qynt" and "The Heioea of Hdigo- 
land" are alread|y great influenoss^ while 
Eidiard Wagner's dramas of "Hie Bang," 
are, tbgethen with his main^ Oeltio ^Paoni- 
ral" and "Loheogzin," and "Tristan and 
Iteulti*' the most paaaiomate inflneose in tbs 
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arte of Europe. The Irisli legends, in popu- 
lar tradition and in old Gaelic literature, are 
morenumerousiaal as beautiful as the Norae 
and German iegendsy and alone among great 
European legenda have the beauty and won- 
der of altogetjier new things. May one not 
say, then, without saying anything impro- 
beiUei that they will hanre a predominant in- 
fluence in the coming centuzy, and that t&eir 
influenoe will pass through many countries 9 

« « « « 

Miss Hopper merely describes the Temple 
of the Heioes as being on an island of the 
Shannon, and is sometimes cren less certain 
about the places of her legends, though she 
has much feeling for landscape; and this 
tincertainty is, I belieire^ m defect in her 
method. Our legends arc always associated 
with places, and not merely erery mcuutain 
and Talley, but erery strange stone and little 
coppice has its legend^ presenred in written 
or unwritten tradition. Our Lrish romantic 
movement has arisen out of this tradition, 
and should always, even when it makes new 
legends about traditional people and things, 
be haunted tby places. It should make Ire- 
land, as Ireland and all other lands were in 
ancient times, a holy land to her own people. 
Had Aodh brought his gifts to any of the 
traditional sacred places, and had the emo- 
tion of the pilace and its histeiy been in the 
'I . •tozTf ^^ dreamy beau^ of his sacrifice 

would hoive gxcwn more 'beaotiful f^m mix- 

19 
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ing wltli andttiii beanly and witii {he b^auij 
of sun and moon bnndiig orer to kland or 

lull or hoOonr tiftub is % pork oC tiio loeaoix 

of ovrfiros. 

W. B. TBAT8. 
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National Drama and Con- 
temporary Lite? 
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National Drama and Contemporary 

Life. 

I »m Bcarj tihsb Mr. Yeats, in hi3 re- 
cent article on Miss Norah Hopper's poems, 
should hare taken for granted that my inten- 
tion in raising the question I did was com- 
bative, as, in truth, I simply wished to 
put it as clearly ae possible, without sug- 
gesting any definite answer. It should 
hardly have occurred to me to put it %t all, 
but that Mr. Yeats' own dramatic poems 
ceemed to open up the poseibilily of a drama 
with a distinctive note in this oounizy. 

Mr. Yeats mentions Ibsen's ''Peer Gynf* 

and Wagner's musical dramas as examples of 

national literature founded on the ancient 

legends of the authors' countries. I 

should say at cnce that I did not deny the 

X>oesilHlii^ of a poet being inspired by the 

kgends of his country ; it would be strange 

indeed if he did not sometimes look towards 

them. The extent to which a great poetip 

intelligence, supremely interested tn life, 

would use these legends for his images and 

themes would depend a good deal on the 

kind and degtee of interest prevalent con- 
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eeming them. If thej yielded him typical 
situafciims and characters, such as Shakes- 
peare looked! for in legend and history, I 
fancy hia joy would be great to discover 
these in stories which were the peculiar heri- 
tage of his country, and known to every one 
in it. But in the hands of such a poet these 
characters and eituations become entirely 
new creations by virtue of the new spirit 
and import which he puts into them ; the 
mode of treating them as they exist in tradi- 
tion is a lost secret, but the power to make 
them live again in a new way is a secret of 
which the artist must be possessed. Pro»- 
pero, in the "Tempest," lying in Shake- 
speare's mind, drew the vitality by which 
he still lives from that source. Brutus and 
Oassius in ''Julius OBesar" are rather re- 
incarnations of Bomans in the Elizabethan 
age than arch»ologically Romans. Finn and 
Ouculain, if they are to appear once more 
in literature-— and I, for one, shall welcome 
them — ^must be expected to take up on their 
broad shoulders something of the weariness 
and fret of our age, if only to show how 
lightly they mt^ be carried, and to affiright 
with shadowing masses of truth, such as mor- 
tals hurl not noE» the uneasy aeats of eiror. 
I mm not aware, I confess, ol the fact 
which Mr. Yeats mentions, that Wagner'a 
dramas are becoming to Germany what tiie 
Greek tragedies wore to Greeoa The crowd 
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of elect persons seated in euriouslj-deyised 
seats stBayreuth does not Beem Yerj like the 
whole Athenian democracy thronging into 
their places for a couple of obols supplied by 
the State, and witnessing in good faith the 
deeds of their ancestors. Perhaps the strong- 
est part of Tolstoi's recent manifesto, " What 
is Art f** was his analyns of Wagner^s theory 
that the two arts of drama and music could 
supplement each other and coincide, as Wag- 
ner supposed. The Oreeks were a poetical 
people, just as the Oermans are a musical 
people, and as the Oreek dramas have come 
down to us without the music, so, <Hie f ancies, 

Wagner's music, or fragments of it, will go 
down to posterity without the words. His 
weakness as a dramatist is perhaps propor- 
ticmal to the passionateness of his musie and 
the elaborateness of his stage accessories; 
and, indeed, I should not cars to hare to 
argue seriously against his being to this 
age what Sophocles and Shakespeare were to 
theirs. The national poet, and even drama- 
tist, of Germany is still, I think, anoth^ 
man, whose themes were not always Ger- 
man, and shose poetiy remains the record 
of an age awakening to new ideas. As to 
" Peer Gynt "—if " Faust " is reproached with 
a lack of coherence, what are we to say of 
'' Peer Gynt^" which is a sort of " Faust" in 
nubibus? Ibsen appears to have found 
himseilf in a drama which is not ideal drama^ 

as 
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l>ecau8e neither in its form nor in its dominsp 
ting ideas is it poetical, but which seems the 
nearest thing to a distinctive drama reached 
in this century. 

There are two conceptions of poetry, mutu- 
ally antagonistic so far, and not to be, recon- 
ciled except in the life-work of another great 
poet, of which one may be called Words- 
worthian, which regards the poetic consciouiw 
ness as acting from within outward and abU 
to confer on even common things the radi- 
ance of the imagination ; the other, to which 
those who are rather in sympathy with aii 
than with philosophy «re inclined, regards 

the poet AS jMussive to elect influences and 
endowing old material with new form. The 
first regards the poet as « seer and a spiritual 
force; the second as an aristocratic crafts- 
man. The first looks to man himself as the 
fN)urce of insporstion; the second to tradi- 
tion, to the forms and images in which old 
conceptions have been embodied— old faiths, 
myths, dreams. The weakness of the first 
is an inclination to indifference towud the 
form and comeliness of art, as in Whitmsn ; 
while the second, if it hold «loof from the 
finti eats itself asunder from the source of 

iQ regeneration in art The bias of the first 
is toward naked statement^ hard fact, dog- 
matism ; the bias of the second toward 
theoiy, difhiseness, insineeriiy. The latter 
sppean to me to be the bias ol belles lettres 

36 
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at present. The poet looks too much awsj 
from himself and from his age, does not feel 
the facts of Hfe enough, bat.seeks in art an 
escape from them. Oonsequeni^y, the art 
he achieves cannot be the expression of the 
age and of himself—- cannot be representatiye 
ornaiionaL 

The whole sab^eot of the drama derives an 
interest from a consideration of the weakness 
of the present century in this respect Eng- 
lish Uteratore^ aa a recent writer in the 
American " Dial " says, has nothing to show 

butShellej's '^Oenci''; and the same writer 
urges that the drama is the **top achiere- 
ment of the human intenecf 

JOHN SOUNTON. 
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John Bsllnton and Spiritual 

Art 
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John Eglinton and Spiritual Art. 

Mr. Jdrn i^linion vrobo rooenUj thMi 
though " the ancient legends of Ireland im- 
doubtedlj contain situations and oharaoters 
as well suited for drama as most of those 
used in Greek tragedies," yet "these sob- 
jects," meaning old legends in general, "re- 
fose to be taken up out of their old environ- 
ment, and be transplanted into the world 
of modem sympathies. The proper mode 
of treating them 20 a secret lost with, tiia 
subjeeta themselves." I might have replied 
by naming a good part of modem literature ; 
but as he spoke partioularly of drama I 
named Ibsex^s "Peer Gynt," which is ad- 
mittedly the chief among the national poema 
of modem Norway ; and Wagner's musical 
dramas, which I compared with the Oreek 
tragedies, not merely because of the mytho- 
logiloal substance of "TSia Bong" and* of 
''ParsifaU" but because of the influence 
both wo(rds and muaio are beginning to have 
upon the intelleot of Germany and of Eu- 
rope, whaoh begins to see the Geiman soui 
in them. 
He replied lij saying that he preferred 
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Ibsen's diamas, vhioii arc " not idealy" which 
19 nothing to the point, and that "the crowd 
of elect peraons seated in curioofllj devised 
seats at Bajreotii does not seem yerj like 
ihe whole (Aithiefcwan democracy thronging 
into their places for a couple of oibols sv^ 
plied by the State, and witnessing inr good 
faith the deeds of their anoesfcottk" He is 
mistiSceD thwit the facts, for Wagner^s 
moaicid dramas are not acted only or prin- 
cipally at Bayreuth, but before laige crowds 
of not pazticulaily elect pexsons ait "ViennA 
and at Munich and in many places in Ger- 
many and other countries. I do not think 
the point important, howerer, for when I 
spoke of their influence I thought lees of the 
crowds at Vienna or at Munich than of the 
l>e8t intellects of our day, of men like Count 
ViUiers de Lisle Adam, the principal foun- 
der of the symbolist movement^ of whom M. 
Remy de Gourmont has written, ''He 
opened the doors of the unknown with a 
crash* and a generation has gone through 
them to the infinite." The oowds may 
applaud good art for a time, but they will 
forget it when Tulgarily inyents some new 
thing, for the only permanent influence of 
any art is an influence that flows down gra- 
dually and imperceptibly, as if through or- 
ders and hierarchies. 

£Qs second article abandons the opinioiv— 
an opinion that I thought from the be^^nning 
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a petulance of rapid ivmtuig— tliai; anoienii 
legends "cannot be txansplanied into the 
world of modem t^ympathieay" and thinks 
tbftt a poet ''maj be inspired by the legends 
of his country,'' but goes on to disiuiguish 
between ''two conceptions of poetacy mutu- 
ally antagonistac, two ways of treating 1^ 
gends and other things." I am glad to dis- 
cuss these distinctions with him, for I think 
it a misfortune that Mr John £^Hnton| whose 
influence on Irish opinion may yet be great» 
should beliere, as I understand him to be- 
lieve, in popular music^ popular painting, 
and popular literature. He describes the 
"conception" of poetry, he belieyes me to 
jnrefer, as preferred "by those who are ra- 
ther in qrmpathy with art than with philo- 
sophy/' as regarding the poet as " an aria- 
tocratio craftsman" as looking for "the 
source of inspiration" to "the forms and 
images, in which old conceptions have been 
embodied-^ld faiths, myths, dreams," 
and as seeking "in poetiy an escape &om the 
facts of L'fe;" and he describes the "con- 
ception" he himself prefers and calls Words- 

worthian as looking "to man himself as the 
source of inspizatico," and as desiring a 
poetiy that erpresses "its age-' and "the 
facts of life," and is yet, strange to say, "a 
spiritual force" and the work of " a seer." 

I will restate these distinctions in the 
,Tords of the younger Hiallam, in his essay 
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on Tennyson; one of the most profound 
criticisms in the English language. Arthur 
Hallam described Tennyson, who had then 
written his earlier and greater, but less popur 
lar poems, as belonging to "the nsthetio 
ashooL" founded by Keats and Shelley— 
''A poetry of sensation rather thanrof re- 
flection," " a sort of magic producing a num- 
ber of impressions too multiplied, too mi- 
nute, and too diyexsified to allow of our 
tracing them to the oauaes, beoscse juat 
such was the effect^ eren so boundless and 
so bewilderirg, produced" on the imagina- 
tion of the poet "by the real appearance of 
natora" This poetcyy tiie wxnk of men 
whose "fine oigana^' "hairb trembled with 
emotion at oolours and sounds and moro- 
ments unperceired by duller temperaments," 
must always, he thinks, be unpopular because 
dull temperaments shrink from, or are in- 
capable of iho patient ^jrmpathy and eacalta- 
iion of feeling needful for its undeistanding. 
He contrasts it with the popular school, the 
school ho thinks Wordsworth belonged to» 
in all but his highest moments, which " mixes 
up" anecdotes and opinions and moral 
maxims for their own sake-— the things dull 
tempersmeots can understand— with what 
is sometimes the poetty'of a fine tempera* 
ment^ but is more often an imitaitioQ. 

This poetry of tiie popular aohool is tha 
poetry of thoee ''who are rather in (qrm- 
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path/* with philQ0oph J Uma with art, and 
resembles those psintingi one finds in ereoy 
Rojal Academ J surrc jnded bgr crowds, which 
"are rather in STxnpathj^ with anecdotes 
or prettj faces of babies than with good 
painting. It is the poetiy of the utilitarian 
•nd the rhetorician and the sentimentalisi 
and the popidar journalist and the popular 
preacher, but it is not the poetry of "the 
seer," the most "aaristocratio^ of men, who 
tells n^hat he alone haa tasted and touched 
ard seen amid the exahadon of his senses ; 
and it is not a "spiritual force," though it 
maj talk of nothing but spiritual forces, for 
a sfnritual force is as inmiaterial and as im- 
perceptible as the falling of dew or as the 
first gnpyness of dawn. Whj, too^ should 
Mr. John Eglintoo, who is « profound trana- 
cendentalisty prefer a poetzy which is, like 
all the lusts of the mazket place, "an ex- 
preoBion of its age^' and of "the fadu of life^'' 
the very phrases of the utilitarian criticism 
of the middle century — to a poetry which 
seeks to express great pasnons that 9m not 
in nature, though "the real appearance of 
nature" awakens them; "ideas" that "lie 
btimingly on the diyine hand," as Browning 
calls ihem, "the ibeaiaty thai is bejond the 
grave," as Poe calls them f 

The Belgian poet» (ML Ycrhaeren, has also 
discussed these " two coooeptiona of poetiy," 
and has described the one as founded on 
physical science and the other as founded 
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cpoh transcendental science, and has shown 
that "the bias of belles lettares at present," 
of which Mr. John iEglinton complains, has 
accompanied a renewed interest in tians- 
«endental science. And it may well be that 
men are only able to fashion into beaatiful 
shapes the most delicate emotions of the 
soul, spending their days with a pati^M^e 
like tho patience of the middle ages in the 
perfect rounding of a veorse, or in the perfect 
carnng of a flower, wh^i thej are certain 
that the soul wiU not die wiUi the bodj and 
that the gates of peace are wide, and that 
the watchers are at their places upon the 

wall. 

I believe that the renewal of belief, which 
is the great morement of our time, will more 
and more liberate the arts from " their age^' 
and from life, and lerye them more and more 
f^ to lose themselyes in beauty, and to 
busy themseihres, like all tiie great poetry 
of tlic p^st and like religions of all times, 
with "old faiths, myths, dreams," the ac- 
cumulated beauty of the age. I beliere that 
all men will more and more reject the opinion 
that poetry is "* criticism of life," and be 
mere uid more conyinced that it is a rerela- 
Haa of a hidden life, and that they may even 
eomfj to thipk " painting, poetry* and music^ 
"the only means of oonrersing with eternity 
left to man on earth." I believe, too, liwit, 
though a Homer or s Dante or SI Shakespeare 
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maj have used ail knowledge, whether of 
life or of philoeophj, or of mjihology or of 
histoiy« he did so^ not for the sake of the 
knowledge, but to shspe to a familiar and 
intelligible bodj aomething he had seen or 
experienced in the ezaltatioo of hia aeiises. 
I believe, too, that the difference between 
good and bod poetry is not in its pref^ence 
for legendary, or for unl^endaiy 8vd)ject8, 
o? for a modem or for an archaic treatment, 
but in the Tolume and intensity of its pasaioa 
for beaiifyy and in the perfection of its work- 
manship ; and that all critusism that forgeta 
these things is mischierous, and doubly mia» 
chierooa in a country of unsettled opinicm* 

W. B. TEATS* 
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Mr. Yeats and Popular 
Poetry. 
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Mr. Yeats and Popular Poetiy. 

The remark criticised by Mr. Yeats, that 
^ these subjects (ancient legends) refuse to 
be taken up out of their old enyironnient 
and be transplanted into the irodd of mo> 
dem sympathies,*' and that "the proper 
mode of treating them, as they exist in 
tradition, la a secret lost with the subjects- 
themselyes," was not exactly a "petulance 
of rapid writing," but, on the whole, I ank 
ready to accept responsibiliiy for it. At any 
rate^ its falsity is not apparent in the light 
of the examples he mentions — Ibsen's 
''Peer Gynt^' and Wagner^s musical dramas. 
^VWhen a great legend or norratiTa come» 
down to us from antiquity— as, for instances 
the Biblical story of David— it does so in a 
certain form, the form in which it has spon- 
taneously clothed itself, and which fits it aa 
the body fits the souL No one could im- 
prore upon the story of David, unless, by a 
nuracle, he cooild introdiice some new and 
transfonning element into his conception of 
it. In like manner, the Irish legends have* 
come down to us in a certain form and lan- 
guage, proper to the original conoepiion of 
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them, and ihey can only be made to live 
again by something new added to them out 
of the authoi^a age and personality. As an 
instance of an old legend or narrative so 
transformed in the mind of a great and serious 
artist we might mention MiUon'a ''Samson/ 
which is thus the utterance of Mdlton's age 
as much as if 4he whole conception were ori- 
ginal On the other hand, Morris's " Sigurd*' 
or Ferguson's ''Congal," to whatever praise 
either of them is entitled, is not in the some 
way an original poem or the utterance of the 
author's age, as the highest poetry always is* 
To emphasize this truth is not "mischier- 
ous," but serviceable in this or in any coun- 
txy where a serious desire for a trdy original 
literature exists. 

The facts of life with which poetry is con- 
cerned are not the complex and conyeniioinal 
facts, ban the simple and universaL This 
age cannot have a realistio poet, as it f oodly 
% dreams, because poetry is ideal and not real- 
istia The kinematograph, the bicycle, elec- 
tric tramcars, laboumsaTingcontriTaDoes, etc, 
are not soBceptible of poetic treatment, bub 
are, in fact^ themselves the poetry, not with- 
cuii a kind of suggestiveness, of a scientifio 
age, with which the poetcy of Greek and 
Hebrew tiaditioa vainly endeavours to vie. 
It is no wonder that an age whidi has achie- 
ved this concrete lype of poetary should be 
content with an attitude of simple politeness 
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tcwaxd those dreamero who walk with their 
heads in a cloud of Tision ; we can imder- 
stand its being so better than we can its 
genial invitation to our poetio dreamers to 
apply their visionaiy faculty and quaint 
rhythmic trick to a treatment of the mechani- 
cal triumpha of modem life, as Homer 
treated the mannera and customs of an heroio 
age. The epics of the present are the steam- 
engine and the dynamo^ its lyrics the kine- 
matograph» phonograph, etc., and these bear 
with them the hearts of men ae the Iliad and 
Odyssey of former days uplifted the youth 
of antiquity, or as the old ikiglish ballads 
expressed the mind of a nation in its child- 
hood. When the poetio and mythopoeio f»- 
culiy deserted the disillusioned Oredui they 
began to speculate on the nature of poeixy, 
and when the modems, perceiTing a certain 
Toid in their lires, hare b^;un to ask for an 
ideal poetio art springing directly out of mo- 
dezn life, it has been found neoessazy to in- 
▼estagate the origin and nature of poetry. 
The further these inyesiagations are carried, 
the greatei' confirmation wiQ that theory of 
poetry receive whidh is so honourably asso- 
ciated with the name of Wordsworth, and 
which has been adopted and carried forward 
by Cariyle, Buskin, Emerson, Whitman, and 
oUiers ; a theory for the statement of which 
we may refer to the fragment prefixed by 
Wordsworth to the ''Excursion." It is to 
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give the oause of idealism into the Iiands of 
tho Phihstines to aCovr for a momenit thai 
poetry is less a "fact of life" than business 
or engine-screeching. Far better fall into 
a ridiculous attitude of hostiliiy toward m(K 
dem tendencies, like Buskin or the grim 
Oarljle, who refused to ooosider as poetay 
what wics not rooted in the facts of life, or 
to regard sudb facts of life as could xkot be 

illustrated by poetry as other than ''phan- 
tasms." 

It is curious that the poetry which has 
been most a fact of the life of the nineteenth 
century in !Ebgland> and has been most uni- 
rersal in its appeal, ehould be called witb 
some propriety "Wordsworthian''— «fter a 
man who was certainly without great poetia 
talent or artistic faculty, but who^ simply 
because be was right, and by yirtue of his 
simplicity and seriousness, reached, as Emer- 
son rightly said, the high-water mark of 
poetry in this centuiy. With Wordsworth, 
except at his best, we need not concern our> 
selres. If, at his best, he is a popular 
poet, which is donbtfal» it is surely in tho 
sense in which Shakespeare and the Bible 
are popular rather than as Hall Oaine and 
IMiarie Corelli, or eren Byron and Swin* 
bume, are so; and it is not dear^iiat such 
a popularity need be considered as greatly 
to his discredits It is rather a sign that 
poetry is much more of a fact of life than 
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is oommonly supposed, imd that a man has 
only to be original to be uniyersaL The* 
XK>etc7 of thought in this centuij — the poetry 
of Wordaworth, Tennyson, Browning— is- 
more important than the poetry of art and 
aziifico— the poetry of Coleridge, Boeaetti,. 
Swinburne— because of ita higher aerioua- 
nesa and more uniTersal appeal ; because it 
18 more concerned with the facto of life and ia 
more inspired by fail^ and hope; because 
it expresses ito age better and whai is beat 
in the age. 

"I fear," said Blake to Crabb Robinson^ 
''that Wordsworth lores nature," and Mr. 
Yeato, as a philosopher, though not, we aro< 
glad to beliere, as a poet, would no doubt 
sympathise with that solicitude. The writer 
whom he so greatly admires^ Villiers de lisle 
Adam, cherished a particular objection to 
the sun and daylight; and Paul Yerkine, 
whose influence Mr. Yeats would perhaps 
consider less baneful in this country than 
that of Wordsworth, acknowledged that ho 
" hated to hear the laugh of a healthy maq.'* 
But really, what do the symlxtliats, who 
talk 80 mudi of the "exaltation of the 
senses," mean exactly by saying that the 
''poetic passion is not in nature," and that 
art is to be '•Uberated from life." life Is 
nothing but what we make it, and wo do 
not alter ito substance hy twisting it into an 
abnormality. If the transcendant realities 
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do not exist in the normal human conacioua- 
neaa, they do not exiat in "poetry, mnaio, 
and painting/' or «t alL Mr. Yeata thinks 
that Shakespeare interested himself in life 
eiod humaniiy conBcioualy for the aake of 
hia art. This is a matter of opinion ; but 

we think it more likely that Bhakespeare^a 
intereat in life waa a broadly hiimaiD and re- 
presentativo interest^ and that this waa the 
aooieeandpoweKof hiaart Artwhichonly 
intereais itself in life and humanity for the 
aake of art may achieve the oocnlt trinmpha 
of the gywSMM abhool, but humanity will 
retom ita ii^differenoe in kind, and leave it 
to the dignity and oonaohtion of ^ nnpopo- 
laxity." 

JOHN! SOLZNTOIT. 
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Literary Ideals in Ireland. 

It as a dangeroos iihiixig to interrens b^ 
tw^een two sack xiuefeera of dialectdo as W. B. 
Yeats and John I^linton, but the comp«rar 
tirely eimple issue raised at first has been 
found to need, for its just disousaion, a di« 
Teigence into the elemental priliciples of art 
and a oonsidemiion of life itself ; aiod now 
the dispotantB ask of each other questions 
C6 di£Sioalt to answer as the queetion asked 
of Christ by Pilate. I think that th^ hars 
only Tsguely apprdiended each other's posi- 
tion, aad that there is little real differenoe 
between them. What has caused this mis- 
apprehension iS| that although they stand eo 
much the same ground they have come to it 
by different roads ; ihey represent different 
intelldual traditions. John Eglinton is a 
disciple of ThoreaiUy Ebnerson, Arnold, and 
Whitmaio. Mr. Yeats is a romanticist of the 
line ci SheUey and Keats ; but his is a ro- 
manticism exalted so that a spiritual passion 
breathes through his work, and earthly lore 
and beauiy in it become the symbols ot 
diyine things. I think also, if I xighily un« 
derstand John Eglinton's admiration of 
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Wardsworthy it is because Woffdsworth, 
mole tlutfi tjLj of his oootempcnraries, dirined 
A spiritual presence in nature— a being 
reilecL bj light and doods and sUoe and 
seas. Though both seek ae best in liters- 
tnre the tnces of an identical essence^ there 
jet seems a ^Tision of aim. I would be 
glad to reconcile these differences, irhicfa 
are bewildering in a oountry which has hesi- 
tated so long before adopting a litemzy ideal 
—where a conflict of opinion on such mat- 
ters, not Texy dearly argued, may delay 
the day of better things we hope for. 

I am not sure that " these ancient legends 
refuse to be taken out of th^ old enTiron- 
ment" I think thai tWfSes which hare 
been preserved for a hundred generations in 
the heart of the people must hare had such 
a power, because thoy had in them a core of 
eternal truth. ^Truth is not a thing of to- 
day or to-mohow. B^cty, heroism, and 
spirituality do not change like farfiion, being 
the reflection of an unchanging sprit. The 
lace of faces which looks at us through so 
many shifting shadows has nerer altered 
the form of its perfection since the face of 
man^ made after its imager first looked back 
on its oni 



For these TBd lipi, with aU their mooBifiil pride, 
Tfoy ptMad away in one high funeral gleamt 
And Ulna's chOdren died. 

Tbese dreams^ antiquities, traditions^ onoe 

actual, Ivring, and historical, hare passed 
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from the vorkL of sense into tlie worid of 
memozy said tShought; and timey it seems to 
me, has nob taken away irom their power 
nor made them more remote from sympathy, 
bat has rather purified them by remoTUig' 
them from earth unto heaTen : from thinga 
which the eye can see and the ear can hear ; 
they hafre 1>ecome what the heart ponders 
orer, and are so much nearer, more familiar, 
more scdtaible for literary use, than the day 
they were begotten. They hare now the 
character of f^mbol, and, as symbol, are 

more potent than history. T|iey hare crept 
through veil after veil of the manifold na» 
tore of man, and now each dream, herDism, 
01' beauty, has laid itself nigh the dirine 
power it representSi the suggestion of which 
made it first beloved ; and they are ready 
for the me of the spirit, a speech of which 
every word has a eignificance b^ond itself, 
and Deirdre is like Helen, a symbol oi eter* 
nal beauiy, end Ouculain xeprcsents as much 
ias Prom«itiheia8 the lieroie spirit, the re- 
deemer in man. 

It is for such a treatment, I think, Mr* 
Yeata argues ; but I do not believe John 
IJglinton has so understood him, or he would, 
I think, hsfve hesitated before entering on 
this discussion. In so far as these ancient 
ideals live in the memoiy of man, they »re 
contemporjzy to us as much as electrioaL 
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science; for tho eluxwa which time bxings 
sow to oar aenaes^ before thej can be used 
in Hterature, have to enter into exactly the 
same world of human imagination aa the 
Oeltio tniditioDB Hto in. And their fitnesa 
lor literary use is not there determined by 
their fredmees, bat by their power of aog- 
geadoiv. Modem literature, where ii ia 
really literature and not bookmaldngy growa 
more eubjectiye year after yeary and the 
mind has a wider range over time than the 
physical nature haa. Many things lire in it- 
empires which hare nerer crumbled, beauty 
which haa never periahed, lore whoee fires 
hare never waned ; and, in thia formidable 

•competiiion for use in the artist's mind, to- 
day stands only ita chance with a thousand 
'days^ To question the historical accuracy of 
the use of euch memories ia not a matter 
which can be xightfy raiaed; the question 
i»— do they express loibj things to the soul? 
If they do they hanre justified themaelTeei 

Mr. Dglinton, here I think rather petu- 
lantly, aska what dcea Mir. Yeata mean by 
saying, " the poetie passion is not in nature,'' 
and that *'art is to be Uberated from lifer 
A little refleotion should hare suggested t3ie 
eoEsct sense of the words to ao subtle a mind. 
Bot^ as I said before, the mlsapprehen- 
sioo may be due to a differenoe of inteUeo- 
taal tradition : in the Tarioas schools, wocds 
are used with a different signifloance ; the 
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light of the mxstio ia not the light of the 
eoientisti nor the light of the educator, nor 
the light of the commoa man ; he maj not 
be familiar with the tranfloendeatal philo* 
oophj which Mr. Yeate, in oommon with 
an erer^ncreasing number of thoughtfol 
men, haa adopted, to which the spirit in man 
16 not a product of nature, but antecedea 
nature^ and ia abore it aa aovereign, being 
of the rerf eeaenoe of that apixit which 
breathed on the face of the watera, and 
whoae song, flowing from the ailenoe aa an 
incantation, aonuDoned the ataia into being- 
out of chaoa. To regain that apiritual con* 
aoiouaneea with ita untromelled ecataof , ia 
the hope of evecj myotic. That ecatacf ia 
the poetic paaaicm; it ia not of nature, thongk 
it maj breathe within it, and uae it^ and 
tranaform ita imagea bj a magical power. To 
libeitete art from life ia aimp!!/ to abaolTO it 
from tiie duty laid upon it by academio 
oritica of repreaenting only what ia aeen, 
what ia heazd, what ia felt, what ia thought 
by man in hia noimal— that ia, hia leaa es- 
alted, lees apiritual momenta, when he ia 
leaat truly himeelf. Though he haa been 
for « hundred yeaza ttbaorbed in the luat of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, in the moment he haa attained to 
apiritual Tiaion and eostaoy he haa come to 
hia true home, to hia true aelf, to that which 
shall esiat when the light of the aun ahaE 
be dark and the flocka of ataza withdrawn 
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from the fields of heayen. The aarfc which is 
insinred by the Bbly Breath most needs 
speak of things which hsve no sensuous ex- 
istence, of hoyes all unearthly, and fires of 
which the colours of day are only shadows. 
The "quaint rhythmic trick^ is a mnemonio 
Ij which the poet records, through it be but 
an enant and faltering tune, the inner mumo 
cCHfe. To sum it all up, Mr. Yeats, in com- 
2non with other literary men, is trying to 
iennoUo Hteratnre by malking ft religious 
jnther than secular, by using his art for the 
revelation of another world rather than to 
depict this one. John Eglinton would not, 
I think, dissent greatiy from this asahigih 
aim. He lias been misled aa to Mr. Yeaf s 
positioii by an unfamiliarii^ with the tjm- 
l)ols whidi the poet employs in his subtle 
•and mystio art 
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Legends as Material for Literature- 

To A. R's statement of hia yi&WB aa the 
matter in dispute between Mr. Yeats and. 
John EJglinton I, at leasts can take no ez- 
oeption. I am bj no means inclined to ex- - 
(dude Irish legends from tiie subjects per*- 
misnble to Irish poets ; but it is^ perhaps, 
weQ that the desirabiliiy of dealing with 
them, and, inoidentallj, the best mode of 
dealing with them, should be brought into 
the arena of discassion. I am not at aH soro' 
whether the laiier would not be the more 
profitable. OBut as to the poseiibiliiy of 

maldng excellent use of old legends for- 
poetic purposes there is sorelj a sufficient 
number of examples outside Ireland to place 
it beyond questioo. I do not think Wagner's- 
place in the world of art is so securely estab- 
lished as to make his example deoisiTe. In 
ax^ case, the moet important part of his- 
effort being in munc, consimimate suooess • 
in that spheore would prore nothing as re- 
gards literature. There are, howerer, so« 
manj other instances in which legends drawn 
from all sources ancient and modem— Oel— 
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. iic, ae in the Arthurian legencU ; Greek, 
American, Indian, and other»— hare been 
employed by modem poeta, with such im- 
•queetionablj fine resolte that it seems ai 
little haid that thoee of Ireland alone ahoiild 
l>e tabooed. Yet Tennyaon, oat of the small 
number of these l^ends lanowa to him, 
found one worthy of careful treatments 

With A. E/s statement of his position 
I am, as just said, in almost enitire agree- 
ment. But I do not think his position is 
-quite the same as that of Mr. Yeats. The 
latter seems to me to incline more thso is 
quite safe to the theories of the French 
■schools. Before, however, touching on 
theae, let me say a few words with regard > 
to English Terse, and the school said to hare 
l>een founded by Keats and Shelley. It is 
dear that the latter was hx from being a 
mere nsthete. In the lazger part of his 
poetry he aimed distinctly at teaching. In 
^e "Cenci," according to his own stowaI, 
he laid aside "the presumptuous attitude of 
an instructor,'' and assumed the humbler 
task of depicting that which is. We now 
4iet but little yalne on most of has formal 
doctrine ; and so it comes to pass th«t his 
fame principally depends cm the eoctiaoidi- 
naiy beaaty of parts of his work.^ But will 
.viyoaie msixitaiA that had the poet not beea 
•animated by his muuAAaA^ humsnitaiisii enr 
ihuaiasm we should hare had th» beaa((f 
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in anjthing like equal measure Y Who will 
afBbrm tliat the ardour which carried him al- 
iDoet into the region ai the unheard and the 
nnseen, woa not bom of the rapture of his 
impractacaUe ideala? The poema of Keata 
are, let it be granted, almoet pureilj 
«8thetia So were the early poema of Shake- 
speare^ and, one might add, aonie of his 
eadj dramas. But while Seats died Sit 
tweniy-six, Shakeapeare lired on to wx&te 
ILean and Hamlets, plays in whidk the 
merely beautiful is assigned but a somewhait 
flubordonate jMrt. Tennyson, too, hftrdly at 
aQ influenced by Shelley, but largely in- 
debted to Keats, and, like him, predomixu 
autly iBsthetic in his earlier work, lired on, 
and added many other dements to his 
poeiacy. His wide reading, his keen ob- 
serration, his sympathy with scientifio dis> 
ooreiy, lent to his work not only an im- 
mense Tsriety which has won it the fsTOur 
of widely difTerent dasses of readers, bat 
also «i strength and » substance which hsTe 
endowed s considerable part of it with per- 
manent value. In some parts of the 
^'Idylls of the King," which hardly attain 
to epio aeriousness and dignify, the weak- 
ness appears to be owing to the undue pro- 
minestce of the purely assthetio element. 

When Tennyson was about in mid-career a 
group of poets arose who in no way continued 
his tradition. The melancholy nstheticasm 
of William Monis, the florid aestheticism of 
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Mr. Swinburne, the hothouse »sUieticiain of 
Boesetti, all sprang from a different oouice 

orsoorcfea. It is not pretended that they have 
giren ua anything more beautiful than Keata, 
Shellej, or Tennyson. Still leas oould this be* 
maintainecUof the younger poeta. Some of 
these hare gone back to old jT traditions, and! 
hanre struggled with some measure of success 
to produce poetry under difficulties. For it 
is plain that at the end of th« nineteenth 
centuxy there are few or none of those idea» 
in the air which rouse the emotions into vig- 
orous action. Poetiy may not be merely^ 
as Byron said, the expression of excited poa- 
sion, but i^e history of many literary epochs: 
has shown that it is seldom written with oon^ 
spicuous success if there are no great animiat-- 
ing ideas stimulating the whole communiiy. 
There are no such ideas now. The poiets- 
either hare nothing to write sbout, or, if 
they have, they sit down to their work in a 
cold-blooded langour from which great re- 
sults can by no possibiliiy spring. Under 
these circumstances they naturally attribute 
extravagant importance to form, and en* 
deayour to donoeal porerty of matter by ele- 
gance of dress* But eren here they are not 
very successfuL The lack of exuberant 
T&tality depiiTee them of the energy by which 
Iflifficiittiee of form ere reaSly qrerdomef 
^ 9^ while tfafey are free from the positiTe 
Uemiahee of their great piredeoesson% tfie 
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latter in their beet work are aa eaatlj sape- 
tkae in mere foim aa thej are in Bobetaaoce. 
Under theee oircumstanoea it is not flfurpsia- 
ing that mbtaj of oar present writers should 
seek to make a yirfcas of neceeoLlyy and find 
« merit in their ineritable poverty. When 
ideas, emotions, and imagination fail, Ian* 
giiage remains. It is erident that smce 
ly^r. Maftthew Arnold disooorsed of "magio'* 
in poetry, Elnglish critics and En^^ish poets 
liare, abasing has difioovecy, oome more and 
more to think that nothing is worth oonsider- 
ing but TerbajL effects. But the Freodi 
-poets, whether they learned of the existeooce 
■of such • thing as " magic^' from England, or 
disooYered it for themsehres, hare driven the 
theoxy of it to lengths undreamt of in Eng- 
land. Nothing, they say, should be named ; 
everything should be suggested. Now, this 
is, of ooiuse, what is doneby "mogjic." 
Browning thought the musician had a unique 
power m that " out of three sounds he frames, 
not a fonzth sound, but a star." This power 
is not confined to the musician. The poet 
also has it, and can produce simdiar effects 
l)y oombinations of words. But^ of oouanw, 
It is not new. The great poets of the past 
haive eseroised it unoonscioualy. It came to 
them natuHBlly in fitting situations^ with eoc- 
•quiaite effect. Bint t^y did not commit the 
mistake of attempting to weave whole poeons 
outof suchmateriaL They felt instinctively 
that if they oould have done so they would 
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thereby have defeated their own ends by 
"cloT^ng mth excess of sweet." Tbis^ the 
modem French poets and their English dis- 
pples jsat themeelyee deliberatelly to do. 
They hardly sacoeed. In iho perpetoal at- 
tempt to " make stars" they lose themselrea 
in the inane. Mere weariness and yaouity 
oomie of the aimless ransacking of the die* 
tionary to find words whidi " may capture 
and recapture sudden fire" instead of find- 
ing ideas on which the sunlight of emotion^ 
playing naturaJly, may work its effecto of 
magic, as the natixral sunlight on the mouik- 
tains or the sea. It is clear enough that 

these wonderful theories haye yielded no ro* 
suit comparaible to their pretensions, a thing 
by no means to be manrelled at, seeing that 
they are as unsound in art as they are prac- 
tically barren of novelty. There are, curi- 
ously enough, seyeral instances to be found 
in which the poetic literature of France haa 
exercised on that of other countries an in- 
jurious effect. It looks, at the present mo* 
ment, as if we were going to witness a further 
exemplification of a rule hitherto aiLmost in- 
evitaUe and inyariable. 

A. Ew has not, I f an<^, any greaib loye for 
French instructors in this matter. Wb own 
work is of « Tesy different order from theirs. 
Mr. Yeata has giyen us the good woak we 
already owe to him, either before he em- 
.braced his present theory or in apite of it. 
Anyone who desires to see how impoeing are 
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the peirf onnajieee of the Gal^ ptels in thi» 
oonneotioiiy will do irell to retd ^'^e dear, 
beautiful, and ehaxaeteriatio'* poema tiftn»> 
lated bj Mr. Axihnr BfttMoaa^ mid included, 
in hia article on MaUarm^ in the November 
number of the " Fortangjitly Review.'*' 
Theae prodiiotiona remind one of the homceo- 
pathio aoup, for whooh "Punch" once gave- 
the recipe—" Take ft xobin'a kg-nmind, the 
drumatock merelj/' etc. The resulting broUt 
iB erceedinglj rioh and nutritioua. 

The third point that haa arisen in thia dia* 
eusaion ia the relation of tranaoendentaliam 
to poetry. It is dear that just aa the mean- 
ing and aeriouanesa of life shrink to nothing- 
in the absence of tranacendentaliamy ao doe» 
the \ralue of the art shrink which deals with 
ai life from which transcendental belief ha» 
daaappeared. The (Life •beoonvea aamleas, 
corrupt, or both, :the only point of interest 
remaining being the patihos of the spectacle' 
of aoula robbed of their (heritage. But the 
men and! women who are so affected yield no 
eatisfactory material to the artast. The only* 
way in which literature can ded with them at 
all is to giro us realistic studies in pathology, 
of which the principal value will be f or aci* 
ence, not for art ; otherwise they only serve 
the purpose of the drunken Helot. When, 
howierer, we have agreed ihat tranacen*- 
dental faith or sentiment is a ne» 
ceasaiy condition for the henlth of the soul, 
we have by no means settled that the aub* 
stance of art should be transcendentalism^ 
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^pture and aiinplei. We are Hvixig on the 
phyfdcal plane; we are embodied spiriita; 
and ve muab aooept tlie oooditions. T&ef 
^are taoiilj accepted by the professed artiat. 
Arb 10 a language, and it confiists of phyeioal 
sigDAi Wbat we know of souls able to oon- 
Terse otberwise will not go far as mateiial ; 
and if we knew infinitely more we could only 
-oommunioabe it by means of physical signs* 
But just as our means of expressing our 
ideas, so is the nature of our knowledge. 
Sjiowledge of Hfe and its facts is simply a 
Imowledge of the 'bebatriour o£ spirits im- 
mersed in matter under veiy raried condi- 
iions. The actions of men are the chief re- 
Telstion to us of the nature of spiritual be- 
ings under the particular limitations and dis- 
adyantages entailed by the physical enrelope. 
It would seem needless, then, to point out 
that to cease to study Hfe is to tuita away 
iroon the chief source of knowledge ayail- 
aUe. But how we shall interpret the know- 
ledge win depend on our general attitude. 
Looking ait the facts from the side of the 
lower nature, we shall learn things of but 
small profit— the lessons of mere selfishness, 
-prudence, or woddly wisdom^ which is all 
that so mai^ are oonteoft to gamer; but 
lesming of a higher kind is there for us in 
4hbundaooe. The grea^t poets hare aQ ait- 
taaaed in it to higher masteiy. Behind the 
:faots of life they peroeiTe the serious and 
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tsolemn badcground, and exhibit to ua their 
4rignificiiiiofli in that relaticsi. [This, as ife 

aeenoa to me, ia the utmost txanaeeodesitalism 

* 

«an be made to yield, uxiil, as perhaps maj 
yet happen, the hairier betvv<een timble and 
inTisible being broken down, we learn the 
language that is spoiken by dtoee behind tjhe 
veil; and when that oonaummation is 
reached arl will probaUy cease to be n»* 
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The Autumn of the Flesh; 

Our thoaghtfl and emoUons are ofben bob 
fipray flimg cep from hidden tides tbat f oUoir 
« moon no eje can eeo. I remember that 
irhea I fast b^gan to write I desired to d»- 
«oribe outwavd things as viyidly as possible, 
and took pleasure, in which thero was, per- 
iMpSy Si Httle dieconteat, in pictaresqoe and 
^eolamatocy booika And then, quite sud- 
denly, I lost tiie desire of desoribing out- 
w^ard thongs, and found that I took little plea- 
sure in a book unless it was spiritual and 
unemphatia I did not then undenstand that 
the change was from beyond my own mdnd, 
but I understand now that writers are stiug- 
gjling aU 07er Europe, though not often, 
with ai philosophic understanding of i^ieir 

fltarujggle, against that picturesque and decla- 
matotty way of writing, against that '' ester- 
maHiy" which a tinve of scientifio and politi- 
•oal thought has brought into literature. 
This struggle has been going on for some 
years, but it has only just become strong 
enough to draw within itself the little inner 
world which alone seeks more than amuse- 
ment in the arts. In France, where nK)re- 
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loenta are more marked, because the people 
aire pore-emineotly kgioail, ""The Tempfca- 
tions of S. Anthony/^ the last great dramatic 
innrentioa of the okt romanticism^ oontxaota 
rezy plainly with "Axel," the first great 
dramstio inyentioa of the new ; and Maeter- 
linck has followed Oount Ydlliers de L'Isle 
Adam. Flaubert wrote unforgettable de- 
acriptione of grotesque, bizarre, and beauti- 
ful 0oeoe0 and persons, as they show to the 
ear and to the eye» and crowded them with 
Idstorio and ethnographical details; but 
Count YiDierB de L'lsle Adam swept toge- 
ther, by what seemed « sudden «nergy^ 
words, behind which glimmered a spiritual 
and passionate mood, as the flam« gHmmers 
'behind the dusky blue and red glass in an 
Eastlem lamp; and created persons froxa 
whom has fallen all eren of x>erBaDal oha- 
ractetistio except « thirst for that hour when 
«n things shall pass «way ISce a vapour, and 
a pride lOce that of the Magi following their 
star orer many mountains; while Maeter- 
linck has plucked away eren this thirst and 
this pride and set before us faint souls^ 
naked ttnd pathetic shadows already half 
Ti^xNir and sighing to one another upon the 
border of the last abyss. There has been, 
as I ihink a like dhange in Frencih paintings 
for one sees SFecywhere^ instead of the dra* 
matio storiesi and picturesque moments of aa 
oldier school, frail and tremulous bodies u&« 
fitted for the labour of lif e^ and landaoapa 
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where m£Me rhytbina of colour and of form 
Lare oTerooim<e the olear outline of thinge a» 
we aee them in the labour of life. 

There haa been a like cfasange in England, 
but it haa come more gradually and ia more 
mixed with lesser changea than in Fraooe. 
The poetry which found its ezpresdon in 
the XK>ema of writers like Browmng and of 
Tennyson, and eren of writers, who are ael- 
dom daased with them, like Swinflbume, and 
like Shelly in his earlier years, pushed its 
Emits as far as possible, and tried to absorb' 
into itself the science and politics, the phi- 
losophy and morality of its time ; but a new 
poetry, which is always ccmtraoting its limLts^ 
has grown up under the shadow of the old. 
Eossetii began it, but was too much of n 
painter in hia poetry to f oiQow it with a per- 
fect devotion ; and it became a morement 
when Mr. Lang and Mr. GosseandMlr. Doib* 
aen demoted themselTes to thfe mioat con- 
densed of lyric f onns, and irhen, Mr. Bridges,, 
a more considerable poet, elaborated . a 
rhythm too delicate for any but an almost 
bodiless emtotian, Oiud (reple&ted over and 
OTor the most ancient notes of poetry, and. 
none but theee. The x>oets who followed, 
hare either, like Mr. ElDling, turned from 
iserious poetiy eltofgetiheir, aind eo passed 
out of the processional order, or speak out 
of some personal orspLritual passion in words 
and types and metaphors thftt draw one'a* 
imagination as far as possible from the com- 
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*pleadtie9 of modem life and thouglit. The 
change haa been move aMffked in ESnglinih 
IMdniing, which, when intense enough to be- 
long to the processional order, began to cast 
out things, as we see tiiem in the labour of life^ 
so much before French painting, that ideal 
'painting ia aometimea called Engliah upon 
the Gootinent. 

I see, indeed, in the arte of e^eiy ooontrx 

thoee faint lights and faont cdkMm asMl faint 

^ntlinea and faint energies which many call 

"the decadence,'' and which I, because I 

l>elie¥e that the axta lie dreaming of things 

to oooM, prefer to call the autumn of the 

:€e8h. An Irish poet whose rhythms are ^ 

like the cry of a sea bird in autumn twilighi 

taa told its meaning in the line^ "The rery 

isunlight^a weary, and it^a iimfo to quit the 

plough.** Its importance is the greater be- 

eanse it comes to ns at the moment when we 

were beginning to be interested in many 

'things which positiye science, the interpreter 

<ii esterior law, has always denied : commu- 

rnion of mind with mind in thought and witih- 

•tnit words, foreknowledge in dreama ssmI 
in Tiaione, and the coming amongst us of the 
<dead, and of much else. We are, it may be, 
at a crowning crisis of the world, atthe mo- 
ment when man is about to saoend, witii his 
.-anna fuU of the wealth he has been ao long 
gatiiering : the stairway be haa been descend- 
ing from the first daya The poets^ if one 
may find their imagea in the Kalaraiai badnot 
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Homer's preoccupatiQii with things, and ha 
was not so full of their excitexnent as VixgiL 
Dante added to poetry a dialedio which, sl- 
though he made it serre his laboriooa eostacj, 
was the inyention of minds trained bgr the 
labour of life, by a tra£Sc among many tiungs, 
and not a spontaneous expressiim of an in- 
terior life; while Shakespeare shattered the 
symmetry of Terse and of drama that ha mi^t 
fill them with things and their aooidantal re- 
lations. 

Each of these writers had come further 
down the stairway than those who had Hred 
before him, but it was (mly with the modem 
poets, with Goethe and Wordsworth and 
Browning, that poetry gara up the right to 
consider all things in the world an a dic- 
tionaiy of types and symbols and began to 
can itself a critio of life and an interpreter 
of things as they are; Painting, music, 
e<Aence, poHtacs^ and eren religion, beoiase 
they hare felt a growing belief that we know 
nothing but the fading and flowering of the 
world, hare changed, too, in numberless ela* 
borate ways. Man has wooed and won the 
world, and has fallen weary, and not, I 
think, for a time, bu^ with a weariness that 
will not end until the last autumn, when the 
otaia shall be Uown away lika withered 
leares. Ha grew weaiy when he sud— 
** These things that I touoh and see. and hear 
are alone real," for he saw them without 
iUumon at last^ and found them but air and 
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dost and moisture. And now he xnusb be 
phOosophical about eyerytliing, even about 
the arta, for he can only return the way he 
came and ao escape from wearinesay by 

^ philosophy. The arte are, I beHere, about 
to take upon their ahouklera the burdens 
that have lain upon the ahoulders of priests, 
and to lead us back upon our journey by 
filling our thoughts with the eesenoes of 

^ things, «nd not with things. We are about 
to aubstitute once more the distillation of 
alchemy for the the analyses of chemistry 
and for the method of some other sciences ; 
and certain of us are looking eyerywhere for 
the perfect alembic that no ailrer or golden 
drop may escape. Mr. Symons has written 
lately on M. Mallarm^'s method, and has 
quoted him as saying that we should 
"abolish the pretension, Aesthetically an er- 
ror, despite its dominion orer almost all the 
masterpieces, to enclose within the subtle 
pages other than— the horror of the forest or 
the silent thunder in the le»res, not the in« 
trinsic dense wood of the trees," and as de- 
siring to substitute for " the old lyric afflatus 
or the enthusiastic personal direction of the 
phrased words "that take light from mutual 
reflectknit like an actual trail of fire orer 
predotts stones," and "to make ao enUre 
word hitherto unknown to the language" 
^ out of many rooables." Mr. Symons on- 
derstands these and other sentences to tneaii 
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tliAi poeiiy win Iteneefortii be a poeiij of 
CBeenccBy aepantad one from notlier lin 
little and inteoflo poems. I think there will 
be much poetiy of this kind, beoause of an 
erer more aidiioiis search tar an almost dis- 
embodied eostaogr, bot I think we wiB not 
cease to write long poems, bot rather that 
we wiU write them more and more aa oar 
new belief makes the world plastae under 
our hands agatn» I think that we will lean 
vf .In how to deeoribe at great length an old 
man wandering emong enchanted islands^ 
his return home at last, hia alow gatherings 
Tengeance, ai flitting shape of a goddess, and 
ft flight of arrows, and yet to make aU of 
these 60 «Effierent things "take iight kr 
mutual refleotioii, like an actual trail of fire 
crer precious stoaes^** and become ''an en- 
tire wnd," the fngnatnre^ or ojmbol of ft 
mood of the divine anagination aa imponder- 
shle as '' the honor of the forest or the silMil. 
thunder in the leares." 

W. B. YXAIS. 
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Nationality and Cosmopolitanism . 
in Literature. 

As one of those who beliere that the lite- 
xature of a country is for e^er crefttang s new 
soul among its people, I do not like to think 
thvt literature with us must follow an 
ixMGEozable law of sequence, and gain a spts* 
tual character only after the bodily paesioDS 
haye grown weary and eochausted thesoselres. 
Whether the art of any of the wxitera of the 
decadence does rea^y express spiritual tilings 
is open to doubt. The mood in whioih their 
work as conceired, a sad and distempered 
emotion through which no new joy quirens, 
seems too ofben to tell rather of exhausted 
vitality than of the ecstscy of a new life. 
However much, too^ their art refines itself, 
choosing ever xarer and more exquisite forms 
of exprcosdon, underneath it ell an inluition 
seeme to disoloee only the old wolfish lust 
hiding itself beneath the golden fleece of the 
spirit. It is not the spirit Breaking through 
conTiption, but the lU^e of the senses longing 
to shine with the light whicib makes saintly 
things beautifuil ; and it would put on the 
jewelled raiment of seraphim, retaining still 
a heart of day smitten through and through 
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, with the onftppeasable desire of the flesh : so 
Bossetti's women, who have around thorn all 
the circumsbances of poetry and romaoitao 
beauty, seem through their sucked-in lips 
to express a thirst which could be allayed in 
no spiritual paradise. Art in the decadence 
in our times might be symbolized as ai crim- 
son figure undergoing a dalrk crucifixion; 
the hosts of light are oreicoming it, and it is 
dying filled with anguish and despair at a 
beauty it cannot attain. All these strange 
emotions have a profound psychological in- 
terest. I do not think because a spiritual 
flaw can be urged against a certain phase ol 
life that it should remain unexpressed. The 
psychic maladies which attack all races when^« 
their ciiilization grows old must needs be 
understood to be dealt with ; and they can- 
not be understood without being repealed in 
literature or art. But in Ireland we are 
not yet sick with this sickness. As psycho- 
logy it concerns only the curious. As ex- 
pressing a litetacy ideal, I think a considera- 
tion of it was a mere side-issue in the discus- 
sion Mr. Teats' article continued. The dis- ; 
oiission on the one aide was really a plea for 
lUHtioiDality in our literature, And on the 
other a protest on behdif d inddyidualism. 
It is true that nationalil^-may express itself 
in many ways ; it may noi be at all evident 
in the subject matter, bat may be rery eri- 
dent in the sentiment. Bat a liteistore 
loosed held together by some emotional oha- 
80 
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notaiiliM conmon to tli« wntan. hio/wmf€ 
gnrt il aaj be^ doit iioi fulfil the paxfom 

of ft BtawtoN or art ovMkUd hjmwuohtKU 
»in vlw iHBTt ft oomnitt aim in MUinff op 
ftn omkoliiiiiig i di d wlio anMito, in ft 
•aaM^ ft ioql lor tlMir ooontix, and wko 
hnro ft oommon prido in tlio aohioramaBt al 

alL Sho wQiid haa not aoan tUa ainea dia 
graat antiqiio aitilintlQiia af Ifupt and 
Gvaaoa paaaed amaj. Wtaannotiiiaginaan 
B|gyp(iatt artiat daring anooi^ to aat aaido 
tba nMJaalio attainount of nanj oantmiaa* < 
An ^oplian bogr aa ko gimr iip'mnat liaivo 
baan oratawad \ff tba national tradition and 

liavo fait that it waa not to ba aat anda^ It 
waa begrond hia indindaal rivalry, Tho aanl 
of VflTpt inoHnutad in hin^ and, naing ila 
imniiHnniial langnaga and ita ayatariona linaa, 
the off ofta of the laaat worionan who daoo- 
^ratad * tomb aoem to lunra baan diraetad hf 
tho aamo hand tint earrad tho Splnnz. Ihia 
adfaaNnea to ft traditional form ia tna of 
Gcaeoe, though to a leaa extant The littlo 
Tanagra^itearoottaa mig^it haro been done 
by Pbidiae, and in fitersture Ulyaaaa and 
Agamemnon were not the heroea of one ^^ 
but afipeued endleaalj in epio and diamft. 
Since the GreeS: omliBation no Earopeiii 
nation haa had an inteUaotoal literature whioh 
waa genoinel/ nationaL In the praaant can- 
turjy leoTing aaide ft few thinga in outward 
oisonmatanee, there ia little to 
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ih« world of the best English writers or artists 
fromthatof their Continentalcontemporaries. 
MiUais, L^hton, EossetU, Turner— how 
different from each other, and jet the^t might 
h&ye painted the same pictares as bom 
Frenchmen and it would not hare excited 
any great surprise as a maiked diyergence 
from French art. The oosmopoliton spmt, 
whether for good or for evil, is hastily obli- 
teroiing distinctions. What is distinctly fic- 
tional in these countries is less raluable than 
the immense wealth of muTersal ideas ; and 
the writers who use this wealth appeal to no 
naonrow cardfe: the foiremosb writers, the 
Tolstois and Ibeens, aire conscious of addresa* 
ing a European audience. 

If nationality ia to justify itself in the 
face of aU this, it must be because the coun- 
try which preserves its individuality does so 
with the XMTof ound conviction that its peculiar 
ideal is nobler than that which the cosmo- 
politan spirit suggests — thsft this ideal is so 
precious to it that its lose would be as the 
loss of the souly and thait it could not be 
realised without am aloofness from, if not an 
actual indifference to^ the ideals which are 
spreading so rapidly over Europe. Is it 
possible for any natiimaliiy to make such a 
•defence of its isdaticm? If not^ let us read 
€k>ethey BalzaOi Tolstoi, men so much greater 
than aiiy we can show, try to absorb their 
universal wisdom and no longer confine onz^ 
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•dm to loBd InditfaM B«l BiiiMuiilgr 
HM 9mm m almg Irn Irthad •• «l tte 
pMMBllfaM BitlMgfaHibgi»kMI»l«i 

taMw BaMwtokfiftlMEiDKaMttto- 

gittir, jofaibv mi^ hImi mvi iMrtito h^. 

ion, Ift # Mir J M Mh fl U Mi fdkml^} m1 
if ^IfcAM flooU <"w**^ oi fmrfamanftli il 

W>< VPBM ^UBIP^P^^^ ^^^F^i^^^» ^^^Bli^^F "^^^^ d^^^^^H^^^^^^^^v^^^^iV ^"^ 

iMvld te poirikfe ift • gMMfiMott to ctiito 
• mMomI UML ift IMiiBdf ^ Bitlmr to lil 
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ttarfi and wlibpurtj l * tftai Mfitttfon e( 
itoiH ttesoillL tiM lyt 0( tilt iMidt ^ 

XnoEy TfMhiMBi totam mmm yngn id«l 
d Ui coaBlqr» iMm Irm Ut itadfaig €f 

fpftiw 111 jwnghnitTt ifitiftfflii f MudtUsIi^ 
kad ill tlM abid ii ii^ noi fli# aetad Znlaad, 
niiidb UndlM hit imtlniiliiwi F€« Ibit 
lis wtemd flukflft Mfldfioii s bnliliiMBM 
ibh&Bmeveg had sny phikwophical definiluiiy 
<» ft sapremel^ bMaiifiil atatoiacni in Iitai»- 
tare whicJi gitliared all aspintioiis about il^ 
ilie ideal ramaliia Tagae. TbM paasioiiato 
lore oianot «iplaiii itaalf ; it eaoiiot aaka 
anotber frndacstaiid ito deroticm. To nreal 
Irelaiid in dear and beanitfiil Iigbti *^ oreate 
the Ireland kk the heait^ ia the pmnoiee of 
a national Uteratore. (Xher acta would add 
to thk ideal hereafter, and aooid lift uid 
poliiiea muat in the end be in hannony, Wa 
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are jet before our dawn, in a period ccmpar- 
able to Egypt before the first of her eotemn 
temples ooBstrained its people to an equal 
mysteryy or to Greece before the first per- 
fect statue had fixed an ideal of beautj 
which mothers dreamed of to mould their 
yet unborn children. We can see, howerer, 
as the ideal of Ireland grows from mind to 
mind it tends to assume the character of a 
sacred land. The Dark Bosaleen of Mangan 
expresses an almost religious adoration, and 
to a later writer it seems to be nlgher to tihe 

Spiritual Beauty than other lands :-^ 

And ftiU the thoughts of Ireland brood 
Upon her holy qnietade. 

The faculty of abstracting from the land 

their eyes behold, another Ireland through 

which they wandered in dream, has always 

been a characteristic of the Celtic poets. 

This inner Ireland which the visionary eye 

saw, was i^e Tir-na-noge, the country of 
immortal youth, for they peopled it only with 

the young and beautiful. It was the Land 
of the Living Heart, a tender name whicb 
ahowed that it had become dearer than the 
heart of woman, and orerbopped all other 
hopes as the last dream of the spirit^ the 
bosom where it would rest after it had passed 
from the fading shelter of the world. And 
sure a strange and beautiful land this Ire- 
land isi with a mystic beauty which doses 
the eyes of the body as in sleep, and opens 
the ^es of the Bgint as in dreams; and 
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'IMreim} «al ft kMi taoM iBf» ftvoif^ 

«ldlU%a9flHI*W«<MlM0l|rlUdL€fil 

nl l iii ■ii g Hnn •■ ftii rt ifl mr rf ftii Mwntfrt 
Hub "ovaptaif* mafai^p^ and lAcft 
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This sgrttieil tfair €f Mfai^ ytoiBMr 
tat wid IhtfA pocii I fmi m nM^ fes i 
flQiiil ufamfilMiiilkis mdl MMk fa Hm 

tkn €f Um Irdnidfa Ami arfiid it dndlgr 
doii% tad od|f na t di niilBag ^ Hm n$w 

liieratiire we we kiMigining ee an offaei to 
the ooamfopolitaii ideal, would be the crealioii 
of heroio figureey t^pea, wheldier legoidaiy 
or taken from hiatof^y and enlarged to epie 
proportiona bj oor writera, who wonld iiae 
them in common, aa Oueidain, SioanyOaaian, 
and paear, were need hj the generationa ^ 
poets who hare left na the bardic hlatoiy of 
Ireland, wherein one would write of the 
battle faij of a hero, and another of a mo* 
ment when hia fire would turn to gentleneaa, 
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and another of hia love for some beauty of 
his timOy and jet another tell how the riyalry 
of a spiritual beauty made him tire of lore ; 
and so from iteration and persistent dwelling 
on a few heroes their imaginative images 
found echoes in life, and other heroes arose 
continuinjBr their tradition of ohiTalry. 

That such types are of the highest im- 
portance and hare the most ennobling influ- 
ence on a country, cannot be denied. It wa9 
this idea led Whitman to " exploit" himself 

as the typical Amexican. He felt that what 
he termed a "stock T>er8onality'' was needed 
to elevate snd hamumise the incongruous 
human dements in the BItates. Ebglish 
literature has always been more sympathetio 
with actual beings than with ideal types, and 
cannot help us much. A man who loves 
Dickens, for example, may grow to hare a 
great tolerance for the grotesque characters 
which are the outcome of the social order in 
England, but he will not be assisted in the 
oonoeption of a higher humanity ; and this 
is true of rery many English writers who 
lack a fundamental philosophy, and are con- 
tent to take man, as he seems to be for the 
mom^it^ rath«r than as the pilgrim of eter- 
nity— «s one who is flesh to-day but who may 
hereafter grow divine, and who may shine 
at last like the stars of the moroing, trinm- 
I^iant among the sons of Ood. 

Mr. StaadiBh O^Grady, in hia notable epic 
of Ouenlaui, was the firot in our time to treat 
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taM(riMAifit vittinu miA Chnriifai nmte ' 
tli» inkfA ktro of tte (kd, hmombug to y 
•fw^ iMqr wko iMd0 tiM ttax m i«vdaliott of 
whibkio ova ^fUl k. 

palls iridA Ha Mim w^ for vt luiir» at* 
lifid al a pafttqg €f nagfa OBtpadilaad^ • 



rtoiiainr PoarJMi Ji a IntaL te oMitaiita ail 
mHoaalHj fnm fjulf imfc xIm lAar 
paa iiiado apifdif vp«wia ta • aMMlafai> 
top al ov oam, whkk mtf 1m fai tho lahva 
Iba ICarii to whiA mu^ woaUppmm niD 
tiifii. 1!bfa■laift1rilala1raalaaaapaof^ 
bidUFacaHt to Htaialnia^, to atl^ to Maaa, 
iiialiiif tka paadoaa gift of pokBo nfiaA wo 
PQianaB ao aTwinflairtiT in Mia anriM poBtifnl 
lifabiaa, wifeiioiit pcartiod or idaal anda^ b 
to justify thoaa who ficro dioaan tha oUiar 

path and f oHowad another atar than oma. 
I do not Utah anyone to infer from thia * 
contempt for those who, for the last hondrad 
years or ao, hare guided pdUio opimoa an 
beland. If th^ failed in one raapaoti it 
waa out of a paasionata sympstiby for wronga 
of which many are memoriea, thanka to 
them. And to them is due the creation of a 
force whidi may be turned in other direc- 
tional not without a memory of thoae pale 
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•lecpen to whom we magr turn is thougU, 
plaouig 
^^A Cat Qi tn fm ih% dim bvow of laflvi% 
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A «w«ni «poa her aaenmMd baad." 
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